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These in flowers and men are more than seeming; 
Workings are they of the self-same Power, 
Which the poet, in no idle dreaming, 
Seeth in himself and in the flower. 


Everywhere about us are they glowing, 
Some, like stars, to tell us Spring is born; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 

Stand, like Ruth, amid the golden corn. 


Not alone in Spring’s armorial bearing, 
And in Summer’s green-emblazoned field, 
But in arms of brave old Autumn’s wearing, 
In the centre of his brazen shield ; 


Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 
On the mountain-top, and by the brink 

Of sequestered pools in Woodland valleys, 
Where the slaves of nature stoop to drink ; 


Not alone in her vast dome of glory, 

Not on graves of bird and beast alone, 
But in old cathedrals, high and hoary, 

On the tombs of heroes, carved in stone ; 


In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 
In the ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers, 
Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 
Tell us of the ancient games of flowers. 
In all places then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 
And with childlike, credulous affection, 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 
Emblems of our own great resurrection. 
Emblems of the bright and better land.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


‘*« We ought never to forget, that we may look 
on the broad landscape smiling in summer beauty, 
and speak with delight of the wonders of nature, 
and the goodness of a beneficent God, and follow 
with reverence the man of science as he displays 
God's wisdom and power in the creation of the 
universe ; and yet there may be no true apprecia- 
tion of the character of God, no sense of his holi- 
ness, and none of that wisdom which cometh from 
|above.—(James iii. 17.) ‘ Where shall wisdom 
| be found? or where is the place of understand- 
‘ing? Man knoweth not the price thereof; nei- 
ther is it found in the land of the living. The 
| depth saith, It is not in me; and the sea saith, It 
\is not with me. It cannot be gotten for gold, nei- 
| ther shall silver be weighed for the price thereof, 
| for the price of wisdom is above rubies. Behold 
| the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to de- 
| part from evil is understanding.’ —(Job xxviii. 12- 
18, 28.) 
| *'The study of the economy of vegetation in all 
jits bearings makes the devout mind exclaim in 
| wonder and praise, “*O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them all ; 
ithe earth is full of thy riches,—(Ps. civ, 24.) 
|‘ The works of the Lord are great, sought out of 
| them that have pleasure therein.’—Ps, cxi, 2.) 
|The more we examine into all God’s ways and 
| doings in providence and grace, the more are we 
\led to see the force of the apostle’s statement,— 
\‘ O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
‘knowledge of God! how unsearchable are His 
| judgments, and His way past finding out !’—( Rom. 
xi. 33.) 

“So He ordained, whose way is in the sea, 


His path amidst great waters, and His steps 
Unknown ;—whose judgments are a mighty deep, 
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Where plummet of archangel’s intellect 

Could never yet find soundings, but from age 

To age let down, drawn up, then thrown again, 

With lengthen’d line and added weight, still fails ; 

And still the cry in Heaven is, ‘O the depth!” 

“The contemplation of God’s handiwork, whe- 
ther displayed in the starry heavens, Where He 
hath set a tabernacle for the sun, or in those stars 
of the earth—the flowers—should ever, as in the| 
case of the Psalmist, be accompanied by the heart- | 
felt conviction-that ‘ The law of the Lord is per- 
fect, converting the soul: the testimony of the | 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple: the statutes | 
of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the} 
commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening | 
the eyes: the fear of the Lord is clean, enduring | 
for ever: the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.’-—(Ps. xix. 7-9.)” 

jeaiaaataeaio 
For * The Friend.” 


REMARKABLE DELUSIONS. 


(Continued from page 175.) 


** The process of ascertaining the innocence or 
guilt of an accused person by the trial of ordeal 
is of great antiquity. The followers of Zoroas- 
ter, the Hindoos, and the Tartars, alike practised 
it. It has been already shown, in one of the 
volumes of the Monthly Series, how the human 
body may be rendered capable of resisting the ef- 
fects of intense heat. Such preparations were | 
well known to the ancients, and to those who} 
lived in the dark ages. Accused persons often | 
handled red-hot iron without sustaining injury. 
Harold, king of Norway, in order to prove his 
title to the crown, walked over metal in this state 


| fellow having had one of his legs a little shorter 


the elucidation of every occurrence which seems 
to favour the belief of this superstition. Yet the 
explanation of a few cases may afford a light by 
which to estimate the force of others yet involved 
in mystery. 

‘‘That some of these alleged cases are the 
simple effect of error or misapprehension is what 
will be denied by no judicious inquirer. 

“The following is the narration of a Newcastle | 
sea-captain: ‘His cook,’ he said, ‘chanced to 
die upon his passage homeward. This honest | 


than the other, used to walk in that way which | 
our vulgar idiom calls wth an up and a down, 
A few nights after his body had been commit- 
ted to the deep, our captain was alarmed by his 
mate with an account that the cook was walking 
before the ship, and that all hands were on deck | 
to see him. The captain, angry at being dis-| 
turbed in his sleep, ordered them to let him alone, 
and try which, the ship or he, should get first to 
Newcastle. But turning out on further impor- 
tunity, he confessed that he had like to have| 
caught the contagion; for, on seeing something 
move in a way so similar to that which the cook | 
was wont to do, and withal having a cap on so like 
that which he was used to wear, he verily thought | 
that there was more in the report than he was at 
first willing to believe. A general panic diffused | 
itself; he ordered the ship to be steered round 
towards the object, but not a man would move the 
helm. Compelled to do this himself, he found, 
on a nearer approach, that the ridiculous cause of 
all their terror was part of a main-top, the re- 
mains of some wreck floating before them.’* 





unscathed. Popon, to convince the Danes of the 
truth of Christianity, (a wretched proof of so im- | 
portant a theorem,) put his naked arm into a} 
gauntlet heated to a white heat, and drew it forth| 
entirely sound. In such instances there can be| 
no doubt of a familiarity with certain secrets| 
known only to the initiated. 
“Under the Anglo-Saxon government of these| 
islands, the impertection of knowledge in the use 
of circumstantial evidence rendered such trials of 
frequent occurrence. The principal ordeals were} 
two—by water and by fire. If the trial was by 
the former, a caldron of water was made to boil | 
in some part of a church, varying in depth ac- 
cording to the presumed guilt of the accused per- 
son. A heavy weight was then placed within the| 
caldron, to be drawn out by the prisoner with his| 
arm bare. The arm was afterwards covered over | 
and sealed up by the priest until the third day.| 
If, at the expiration of that time, the limb was| 
healed, the accused person was deemed innocent; | 
if otherwise, he was punished as unquestionably 
guilty. The corresponding ordeal was similar, 
A red-hot piece of iron being produced, was to be 
lifted by the hands of the accused, who was re- 
quired to take three prescribed steps whilst hold- 
ing it. ‘The hand was then bound up and sealed 
as before. It is evident that such cases afforded 
much opportunity for connivance and collusion. 
and that the interested or party prejudices of the 
judges would materially modify the results. 
Many other ordeals are mentioned by various 
authors. At St. Sané, in Bretagne, was an iron 
collar, which, bound round the neck, left (it was 


| ous poet, who had filled, when living, a great sta- 


“Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘ Letters on Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft,’ relates the following oc- 
currence, which we imagine refers to himself and 
to the supposed apparition of his deceased friend, 
lord Byron:— 

*** Not long after the death of a certain illustri- 


tion in the eye of the public, a literary triend, to 
whom the deceased had been well known, was'| 
engaged, during the darkening twilight of an 
autumn evening, in perusing one of the publica. | 
tions which professed to detail the habits and 
opinions of the distinguished individual who was 
now no more.,..A visitor was sitting in the 
apartment who was engaged in reading. Their 
sitting-room opened into an entrance hall, rather | 
fantastically fitted up with articles of armour, 
wild animals, and the like, It was when laying 
down his book and passing into the hall, through 
which the moon was beginning to shine, that the 
individual of whom | speak saw, right before him, 
and in a standing posture, the exact representation | 
of his departed friend, whose recollection had been | 
so strongly brought to his imagination. He stop. | 
ped for a single moment, so as to notice the won. 
derful accuracy with which fancy had impressed 
|on his bodily eye the peculiarities of dress and 
| posture of the illustrious poet. Sensible, however, 
|of the delusion, he felt no sentiment save that of 
| wonder at the extraordinary accuracy of the re. 
semblance, and stepped onwards towards the 
figure, which resolved itself as he approached 
into the various materials of which it was com. 
posed. ‘These were merely a screen, occupied by 





said) the innocent uninjured, but strangled the 
guilty. ‘The action of the collar was regulated, 
in all probabil'ty, by the opinion the operator 


| great coats, shawls, plaids, and such other articles 
}as are usually found in a country entrance hall, 
|The spectator returned to the spot {rom which 


had been the means of raising it, had only to re. 
turn, and tell the young friend he had left under 
what a striking hallucinution he had for a moment 
laboured.’ 

“The narration which follows presents a strik- 
ing case in illustration of our subject :— 

**A club of persons in the town of Plymouth 
was accustomed to meet during the summer 
months in a secluded summer-house, accessible to 
many of the members by a pass-key. On occa. 
sion of one of its meetings, the president for the 
evening was taken dangerously ill, and, asa mark 
of respect, the chair designed for him was left un- 
occupied, His absence naturally led to a conver. 
sation on the talents and character of the absentee, 
Whilst the members were thus speaking, the 
figure of the president entered the room, It was 
ghastly pale, and clothed in white. Gliding to the 
vacant chair, it lified tne empty glass before him, 
bowed to the company, and put it to its lips— 
then, in dead silence, disappeared as it had entered, 
The effect on the club was horrifying. Alter re- 


|maining for some time together conversing on this 


appalling incident, two of the number went to the 
house of the president, and found him dead, 

* Long after the news of the supernatural visi- 
tation had been circulated and obtained an awful 
credence, it was discovered that the deceased man, 
immediately before his death, and whilst the nurse 
appointed to watch by his bed-side was asleep, 
had, in a fit of delirium, actually gone to the sum- 
mer-house, and had only returned to his own bed 
to die. Ji that explanation had been wanting, the 
whole scene, witnessed as it was by many specta- 
tors at once, might have passed for one of the 
best attested ghost stories on record.” 

* Dr. Clarke, the traveller, relates, that being 
in the vicinity of Constantinople, he was looking 
out of his cabin window, having an officer by his 
side, when he witnessed a horrible apparition. 
There floated before him a corpse, sewed up in a 
hammock, in almost an upright position, half out 
of the water, and borne along by the current of 
the ocean. ‘ Nothing,’ he says, ‘could be more 
horrible; its head and shoulders were visible, 
turning first to one side, then to the other, with a 
solemn and awful movement, as if impressed with 
some dreadful secret of the deep, which from its 
watery grave it came upwards to reveal.’ The 
cause is evident. ‘The process of decomposition 
had rendered the body light enough to counter- 
balance the weights with wl.:ch, at the time of its 
burial, it had been sunk, and this explaiued its 
erect posture.” 

** Certain physical disorders of the stomach and 
organs of digestion are well known by medical 
men to be attended by vivid imagery, as dis- 
tinct as if the objects of delusion had themselves 
passed before the eyes of the spectator, Such 
impressions, often heightened for the time by the 
effects of anodynes employed for their relief, have 
been frequently mistaken for something superna. 


| tural,” 


“¢A highly intelligent friend, says Dr. Aber- 
crombie, ‘whom I attended several years ago in 
a mild but protracted fever, without delirium, had 
{requent interviews with a speciral visitor, who 
presented the appearance of an old and gray- 
headed man, of a most benignant aspect. His 
visits were always conducted exactly in the same 
manner; he entered the room by a door which 


might have of the merits of the case before him. |he had seen the illusion, and endeavoured with| was on the left-hand side of the bed, and seated 


“Credulity has, however, found no more ex- 
tensive field for the exercise of its powers, than 
that which is associated with the idea of forms 
from another world.” 

“‘It would be clearly impossible to undertake 


jail his power to recall the image which had been 
|so singularly vivid, But this was beyond his ca- 
|pacity ; and the person who had witnessed the 
| 


himself on a chair on the right-hand side; he 
then fixed his eyes upon the patient with an ex. 
pression of intense interest and pity, but never 
|spoke; continued distinctly visible for some se- 





| * Hibbert. 


conds, and then seemed to vanish into air, ‘These 





apparition, or, more properly, whose excited state * 
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visits were repeated daily for several days, but 
sometimes he missed a day; and the appearance 
continued for several weeks. The same gentle- 


man, on another occasion, when in perfect health, | 


sitting,in his parlour in the evening, saw distinctly 
in a corner of the room, a female figure in a 
kneeling posture, who continued visible for seve. 
ral seconds.’ ”* 

“ Perhaps, however, of all the narrations regard- 
ing apparitions, there are none so striking as 


those which owe their existence to the power of| 


conscience, How that extraordinary mental or 
moral power can excite the mind into the most 
vigorous action, can quicken sensibility, can in- 
vigorate memory, can rouse the imaginative facul- 
ties of the guilty, we need scarcely tell, The 
sinner carries thus within himself a phantasma- 
goric instrument of fearful and portentious power, 
Would that criminals could read the lesson which 
this fact teaches, sometimes in lines of blood or of 
fire—‘ Be sure your sin will find you out!’ 


* Abercrombie on “The Intellectual Powers.” 
cTo be continued.) 





From John Churchman’s Journal, 

A new monthly meeting being allowed to be 
established at Uwchlan, Chester-county, it arose 
in my mind to salute Friends there with an epis- 
tle; a copy whereof | sent to the first meeting in 
the First month, 1763, being as follows :— 

Dear Friends,—In the gentle springing-up of | 
gospel love and fellowship I salute you, my dear 
brethren and sisters, and hereby let you know, 
that it is my fervent desire and prayer that you 
may individually attend to the gift of God in your 
own hearts, and therein wait for the arisings of 
his pure life and power; that therein and thereby 
only, the affairs of the church may be transacted 
to the honour of Truth and your own peace and 
safety. For to speak in the church to the busi- 
siness and affairs of Truth by the will, wisdom 
and power of man, however knowing he thinks 
himself, will lead into its own nature; and in the| 
end minster strife and contention, and break the 
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been exaggerated. The harbour was much smalfe 


very far exceeds the Bay of Naples, 


whole scope be seen from the Hook to the Bat- 
tery; it has its upper and its lower ; it is broken 
by the long reach of Staten Island; it is formed 


|picture, But the Bay of Naples is a picture—a 
beautiful picture—a perfect picture, one that you 
can look upon as a whole from one point to ano- 
ther, and then examine in detail, without being 
oppressed with its vastness, and without losing in 
its diversities the sense of its completeness, In 
this respect—as a picturesque object to be seen 
and enjoyed, the Bay of Naples altogether trans- 
cends that of New York. It is large enough to 
meet the conception of vastness, swelling outward 
into the sea, and in that direction bounded only 
by its horizon, and yet compact and definite 
enough to meet the sense of beauty, It has the 
further advantage of being flanked on either hand 
by massive mountains, while its islands give to it 
a pleasing variety, without breaking its impression 
by their own prominence. 

The city, too, spreads gracefully around it—as 
if Brooklyn, New York, and Jersey City formed 
one continuous circuit about the harbour—and 
rises over it in tiers of buildings crowned with 


ed—whether from the bold promontory of Mise- 





than I expected to find it, and the shipping 
does not equal that of Boston, either in the num-| connected with it and with the forts as to afford 
ber or the size of the vessels. A considerable part 
of the bay is too shallow to afford anchorage even 
for small vessels, and it is occupied as the rendez- 
vous for fishing boats and pleasure boats, of which 
there are many hundreds thus clustered together. 
[n its associations with the commerce of the 
world, in sweep, and depth, and majesty, in the 
roll of mighty rivers and their struggles with 
ocean tides, in its floating forest, bedecked with 
the steamers of every nation, in its peopled is- 
lands adorned with palaces, and its spreading 
cities upon either shore, the Bay of New York 


But New-York Bay is nota unit; the eye can- 
not take it at a glance; from no point can its 


forts and towers. From whatever point it is view- | 
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r| portions, more than 409 feet long, commanding a 
fine view of the harbour, and not this only, but so 


the requisite facilities for escape in the event ofa 
popular revolution. In the structure of almost 
every European palace, the two prime ideas ap- 
pear to be defence and escape—ihe luxurious 
embellishments within only making it a more 
wearisome prison-house, Every palace is a guard- 
house and a prison, 

But this sea-bird palace at Naples, with all its 
adjuncts of barracks and artillery, is a beautiful 
object notwithstanding. All the principal hotels 
are built along the same street, facing the bay ; 
and here too, stretching for nearly a mile along 
the water’s edge, is the public promenade, well 
shaded and adorned with statues and with cul- 
tivated flowers, But the beauty of Naples lies 
mainly upon this one street, and upun two or three 
others in the suburbs. The rest are narrow— 
many too narrow for vehicles, and interrupted by 


on the scale of the panorama rather than of the| flights of steps; they are noisome with filth, and 


| teeming with a shiftless population. The business 
| Streets are thronged with, out-door salesmen and 
mechanics, and in this luxurious climate the whole 
population seems to live in the open air, .Gayety, 
elegance, poverty, filth, activity and sloth here 
exist in constant juxtaposition —EZdworial Cor. 
respondence of the Independent, 


— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS ELLIS, 

Was born in Merionethshire, Wales, perhaps 
between the years 1620 and 1630, In the lan- 
guage of Hugh Roberts and John Bevan, who 
| prepared a memorial of him, “ He was a religious 
man, and had a zeal for God before he was con- 
vinced of the T'ruth. He walked among them 
that were called Independents, and by them was 
accounted a godly, gifted man,” 

He was one of Vavasor Powell’s congregation, 


® +s . ° > 2 ° . } . . ° : 
unity of the one Spirit wherein the peace of the|Um on the west, or the smoking cone of Vesu-| among whom for a time there did appear life and 


church stands. Wherefore I beseech you beware | Vius on the east, from the castled heights of the | light. 


Yet not keeping to that which tendered 


thereof, and asI know there are among you such |!'Ys from the long promenade that skirts its wes-/ their hearts, and which would have enlightened 
whom the Lord by his Spirit and the gentle ope-|'€"™ margin, or from the deck of the retiring | their eyes to see the true spirituality of the Gospel 
ration of his power, is preparing for his own|S'eamer until it is sealed behind the Island of| dispensation if they had been faithful to it, they 
work ; mind your calling in deep humility and | Capri—it is still the same picturesque, beautiful, | gradually settled down into as great formality as 


holy attention of soul ; for in your obedience only, | imposing sheet of water, shimmering under the | their neighbours, 


Having lost too much the sen- 


will you be elected and chosen to the work where. | Hoonday sun, or silvered by the lustrous moon | sible presence of the Lord Jesus Christ among 
unto He hath called you. So shall you be made | that here shines through an atmosphere of crystal | them, who had once in measure broken the bread 
skilful watchmen and watchwomen, placed on the | PUtity. From some points you command a view) of life for them, and given them to partake of the 


walls of Zion to discover the approach of an| 


at once of Vesuvius and of Misénum, with the city 


wine of His kingdom, they clung to the outward 


enemy, in whatsoever subtle appearatice, and|@nd its suburbs girdling the intermediate bay ;| breaking of bread, and drinking of wine, as if the 


enabled to give warning thereof to others. May | 
each of you stand upright in your own lots in the| 
regeneration, waiting for the pouring forth of the 
Spirit and anointing of the Holy Ghost; by the 


renewing whereof, a true qualification is given, in| ®"4 it is surrounded on three sides by an amphi- 


and this coup dai of the Bay of Naples is the 
most enchanting picture that imagination can sug- 
gest or art portray. 

The diameter of the bay is about sixteen miles, 


rite were spiritual substance, 

Sorne short time before 1660, as this company 
of once spiritually-quickened men, then gradually 
drying up towards formality, were gathered to 
partake of what they called the Lord’s Supper, 


the influence of the love of the Father, rightly |theatre of hills which, at either extremity, shut|two women ministers of the Society of Friends 


to oversee the flock and family of our God; down close upon the sea; all along this range of | 


amongst whom there are some plants with you, 
worthy of your care, 

I should have been glad to have sat with you, 
ia your monthly meeting, from the sense of that 
love which [ now renewedly feel to spring and 
flow towards you, but cannot well leave home, I 
therefore at this time, in the pure refreshing stream 
thereof again salute you, and remain your friend 
and brother, Joun Cuourcuman.” 

East Nottingham, First month 4th, 1763. 


—_——_— 


NAPLES AND ITS ENVIRONS, 
The beauties of the Bay of Naples have not 


When the * Motion of 


came in among them. 





‘hills, on the inner or northern margin of the bay,|‘fruth” came upon them, the women spoke in the 
| stretches the city of Naples, with its dependencies, | name of the Lord, “ in much fear and humility, 


pete so nearly with New York in its census. 


nuisances common to a seaport, broad, well-paved 


magnificent streets in the world, 





The street facing the harbour, free from all the 


|covering aa extent of at least twelve miles, and| ‘The evilence of right authority so accompanied 
jembracing a population of nearly half a million.| what they said, that the elders of the congrega- 
Yet the city proper is compactly built, and as in|tion, let them speak. 
jall the Italian cities, its population is so densely um 
packed that it does not appear to the eye to com-| Friends again spoke, but the elders not wishing to 


When they ceased, the 
breaking of bread was resumed, After a time the 
hear them, commanded that they should be taken 

away. Noone seemed willing to do it, so Vava- 
,| Sor Powell addressing ‘Thomas Ellis, who was a 





and in many parts adorned with elegant buildings| deacon among them, said,—“ Brother Ellis, take 
of a cream-coloured stone, is one of the most|them away.” 

Here is the 
royal palace, a building of good architectural pro-|been hasty in condemning the woman that the 


Remembering that the blessed Master had not 
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Jews had brought before him, Thomas was not | 
willing to interfere with these women, until they 
had delivered all that rested on their minds, so he 
stirred not. After a time he was again bidden to 
take them away. At this he rose, and going to 
the women, requested them to accompany him to 
the next room, for that he had something to say 
to them. They followed him, and he addressed 
them to this effect. ‘ Friends, you see how we 
are met together here. We are like the prodigal, 
who was spending his portion. We have a little 
yet unspent. When we have spent all, we must 
retura to our heavenly Father, and come to you | 
and your way.” The women Friends departed | 
well satisfied, and Thomas Ellis lingered a short 
time longer among the Independents, although he 
had a clear sight of the decay of vital religion 
and the growth of formality among them. 

But he could not long be satisfied, and about 
the beginning, perhaps, of 1660, he witnessed a 
fuller and clearer convincement of the Truth. 
Then, “* when the Lord in His great love reached | 
unto him, opening his understanding to see the! 
way of peace and salvation, he did not long con- | 
sult with flesh and blood, but gave himself up in| 
obedience to the Lord’s will, and in testimony for | 
his blessed Truth. For this he was an early suf- 
ferer, both in body and estate.” 

In the Sixth month, 1660, he with a number of 
others were arrested at a religious meeting, and 
with much abuse were driven twenty miles on 
foot to a town called Baala, where for the con- 
scientious refusal to swear they were put in fetters, | 
and sent twelve miles further to prison. In this 
prison, they were kept about fifteen weeks, during 
which time they suffered much abuse ang hard 
usage. In the next year he with six other Friends 





alfhough it came in much seeming humility, and 
he bore a testimony against his ‘* mongrel mode- 
ration” to the satisfaction of his friends, being 
sweetly restored to his place in theirlove and esteem. 
His mouth was now opened in the ministry, and 
although he had been considered as an eminent 


preacher among the Independents, yet his first|said of Timothy, that we had amongst us no 
appearances among Friends were in a few words.|man in those days, like minded, for his godly 
In 1668 he was taken with many others from a|care was very much for the growth of ‘Truth 
meeting at Aberystwith in Cardiganshire, and sent| amongst us. He was very much given to travel 
to the prison in Cardigan. When information of| and visit the meetings in Wales.” 

this reached his friend Richard Davies, a concern| Early in the Eighth month, 1677, travelling 
came upon him to go to the magistrates of that) with John Burnyeat, in Montgomeryshire, they 
county, and offer himself a prisoner instead of| were stopped on the highway for having been at 
Thomas Ellis and some others of the more newly|a meeting, and their horses were taken from 
convinced, that they might have liberty to visit}them. John Burnyeat’s horse died within two 
their families. ‘This concern was matter of deep| hours after the seizure, and Thomas Ellis’s with. 
exercise to his wife, yet she, after considering it,| in six months, in the hands of the informer. The 
gave him up to the service. Stopping on his) next year he was arrested, but does not appear to 
way to Cardigan, at the house of Thomas Ellis,| have been cast into prison. In the year 1681, 
Richard was glad to find that he was at home,|the Yearly Meeting of London gave liberty to the 
the whole company of Friends having been re-| Friends of Wales at their Half Year’s meeting, to 
leased from prison. ‘Thomas and his wife were| appoint a Yearly Meeting for Wales. At the 
both sensible of the love which prompted the|time of the Yearly Meeting, Thomas Ellis thus 


act, and Richard was comforted in the feeling,| wrote to Richard Davies, who was detained at 
that his heavenly Father had accepted the will,| London. 


his native country, Wales; and his ministry was 
very effectual to the convincing of many. Those 
who were convinced, his godly care was very 
much to water and nourish them, that they might 
grow in grace and in the wisdom that cometh 
from above, We may truly say of him as Paul 








for the deed. As he was bound in spirit to visit) «Dear Friend, R. Davies,— 


Pembrokeshire, Thomas accompanied him. The| «Jn the love of God is my remembrance of 
first meeting was at Aberystwith, and here they | thee at this time, with many others of the like 
and all the Friends of the place were taken and) minded, in and about the city, and especially 
a * pry ns the evening Richard declared | ;hoge who from the beginning have been, and still 
———— the ord in Welch to many of the| are, most exercised under the glorious weight of 
town’s people, who came to the house where they | the care and concerns of the church of Christ, 
ay ee and he records it as “a sweet;|the remembrance of whom hath divers times, and 
ee Say ‘especially of late, as at this present, brought both 
Richard was concerned that these young 


. : eyes to tears, and hearts to tenderness. Although 
Friends so recently let out of prison should be| : 0 


; ; ; || was disappointed in my expectations of seein 
were again arrested, and for refusing to take the |again confined ; and having asked counsel of his| os ves 6 


oath of allegiance were committed to prison, where 
they were kept fifteen weeks. Being brought be- 
fore the Quarter Sessions, and offering to make 
public declaration of their fidelity to the king, in 
place of the oath, they were discharged. ‘Twice 
again during this year, they were arrested, and 
the last time they were confined in a hole, in 
which the marshal had been accustomed to keep | 
his hogs. They were much exposed to the wea- | 
ther, in time of rain not being able to find dry 
spots to lie down on, and this together with the| 
noise of the swine, who at night clustered round | 
their usual lodging-place, prevented the prisoners | 
getting much rest. They were kept in this pig-pen | 
for ten weeks, and then were removed to another | 
prison, where they for a time did not receive pro- 
per nourishment, and had to sleep upon the bare 
floor, because they were not willing to submit to 
the illegal and exorbitant demands of the gaol- 
er. However in time their patience proving more 
than a match for his cruelty, he became much | 
softened towards them, and treated them with 
some degree of humanity. This imprisonment 
was one of many weeks’ continuance. 

In the year 1662, for a tithe valued at £1 10s, 
he had 51 loads of rye, oats and barley, worth 
£10 taken from him, Thus was he schooled in 
persecution, “which,” say his friends in their| 
memorial, ‘* he bore patiently. Glad he was that 
the Lord counted him worthy to suffer for His| 
name sake, and for the testimony he gave him to 
bear for His Truth. So he came to see that his| 
sufferings and outward losses were not to be com- | 
pared to the gain and inward comfort the Lord 
had brought him unto.” He was disposed to| 
judge favourably of those who seemed aiming at} 
something more spiritual, and on this ground was | 
deceived fora short time by John Perrot, His| 


bh . ; "Si thee here, at this Half Year’s meeting, yet thy 
eavenly Father, it seemed best to him to write letter to John Ap John,-coming so seasonably, 
to the chief magistrate, stating that he and Tho-| did so answer for thee, that it was both joy and 
mas Ellis being bound into Pembrokeshire, had| refreshment to many of us, We had a full meet- 
ee their friend at Aberystwith for *\ ing of Friends from most parts of Wales ; many 
a he ee in which they and theit/ having come upon the account of the Yearly 
Friends were taken prisoners. He then begged | Meeting, which was concluded to be at Haver. 
him to accept of Thomas Ellis and himself as| ford.west, the Second-day of the week called 
prisoners, and discharge the rest. He received | Baster-weck, for the following year. Here were 
no answer, but the constable was directed to do| p. Edwards, John Ap John, W. Players, Francis 
as he had suggested. The Friends they had met| [,ca, Philip Leonard, and Richard Walter, who 


with were discharged, and they were sent to the| had testimonies ; and many other Friends beside 
Quarter Sessions. When they were brought to| 


ee \from other remote parts, all zealous for the 
Llanbedar, where the justices were silting, they | ae 


: ae Yearly Meeting. We had meetings here the 
were moderate to Thomas Ellis, who had y . a" 


been | three la T i 
; ; st days. Thy friend and brother 
himself on the bench, wherein he had been some-} y y Snesen nam ‘ 


| 
what sharp to offenders, Richard had an oppor-| “Swanzey, the 28th of Seventh mo., 1681.” 
auaiiiiaaan 


tunity of declaring to the justices his original | 

concern, to come and offer himself’ as a prisoner! | Glass.—Perhaps there is no article in common 
in place of his friend. The bench seemed affect-| use, the manufacture of which is so interesting 
ed, and they were both discharged, the deputy | and instructive, and at the same time little known 
sheriff and high constable treating them very|to the thousands and millions who are daily en- 
civilly and desiring to bestow on them the best|joying its benefits, Every grade in society, from 


the town could afford. ‘These two men were] the poorest labourer, with the thrippenny glass in 


convinced, and persecution ceased in Cardigan-|his window, to the wealthy millionaire, whose 
shire. | 








oe palace is decorated with the most costly mirrors, 
The travellers then went on towards Pembroke-| are enabled to use it, Where or when the man- 


shire, meeting some dangers and difficulties in| facture of glass was first invented, is a matter on 
the way, yet satisfactorily surmounting them all.| which writers disagree. It seems that the story 
Richard says that in this journey, the weight of | promulgated by some ancient writer, that it was 
the service lay principally upon him, for that first dicovered by an accident that happened to 
Thomas “ was but very little as yet opened by| some merchants who were shipwrecked on the 
way of testimony among Friends, He was an coast of Syria, and who, alter kindling a fire on 
understanding man in the things of God, and was|the sand, noticed some small globules, perfectly 
not hasty to offer his offering, till he found a|transparent, among the cinders, has, to a great 
weighty concern on him,” extent been regarded as true ; but indubitable evi- 

‘Thomas experienced a growth in the Truth,|/dence has been adduced by travellers in the vici- 
His friends say, “I'he Lord was pleased to be-|nity of the Nile, to show that glass had been in 





elder brother in the Truth, Richard Davies ad- 
vised him to have nothing to do with that spirit! 


stow on him a large gift in the ministry, which | use by the Egyptians many centuries previous. 
he, like the good steward, diligently improved, | Austria can claim the honour of having first in- 
He gave himself up to visit the churches through | troduced the manufacture of this very important 
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article on a large scale into Europe; and the| gathering of our religious Society, it was required 


extensive establishment near Vienna, founded 
several centuries ago, and which first supplied 
Europe with mirrors and glass plate, is yet in op- 
eration. France and England, at the present 
time, have many and large manufactories, which, 
to avery great extent, supply our own market, 
But New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, and other! 
American cities are extensively engaged in mak- 
ing common glass for windows. As yet the 
Yankees have not commenced the finer depart-| 
ments of the manufacture of glass. 


ee 


Adam Clark ina letter to one of his friends writes 
thus concerning the ministry—* I am afraid lest || 
should learn to preach without the help of the| 
Holy Spirit. My dear brother, surely my poor 
life, such as it is, has been a life of study. I have 
availed myself of every help almost within the) 
reach of human power; I have had advantages 
of this kind that few of my brethren have pos-| 
sessed ; and without boasting I may say, that || 
have used them, in general, to the utmost of my 
understanding and strength. I have left nothing 
undone to acquire knowledge. What is my ex-| 
perience in regard to preaching? Why, that the 
preaching which has not the immediate unction 
and energy of the Holy Ghost in it is good for'| 
nothing. It is the Spirit alone that can diffuse! 
light through the mind and beget its own image in| 
the soul. He who can preach without it, may | 
save his flesh the labour of the ministry ; for the| 
agent whom God will honour must be actuated | 
solely by Himself.” 
For “ ‘The Friend.’ 


A WORD OF CAUTION. 


In how many ways may the subtle machina-| 
tions of an unwearied enemy be suflered to lead | 
the mind from the place of safety, into a laby-| 
rinth of doubt and perplexity. Is it not evident | 
that an undue desire for earthly things, and an| 
unlawful pursuit of things in themseives lawful, | 
have done more to eclipse the beauty, and destroy | 
the usefulness of the Society of Friends, than per-| 
secution or imprisonment were permitted to do?| 
It is a time of outward ease and plenty, and it is| 
very natural to wish to have it so; no objections! 
are felt to the reception of the many blessings | 
dispensed by the hand of a kind Providence ; but| 
the queries arise, are we making suitable returns) 
for these unmerited favours? are we clothed with | 
humility and thankfulness of heart? are we feed-| 
ing the hungry, and clothing the naked? are we | 
doing to others as we would have them do to us?! 
or do we spend money for that which is not bread, 
or labour for that which satisfieth not? I fear we| 
do in many ways; but that which I wish to point} 
out in a more especial manner is, a liberty which | 
many members of our religious Society seem to 
feel in having their likenesstaken, What advan-| 
tage any Friend can expect to derive by preserv-| 
ing to themselves an image or likeness of the} 
natural man, I cannot say, but the probability | 
with me is, that those who give way to this weak-| 
ness, (for such | deem it) think they will have a| 
pleasant picture to look upon, and consequently a_| 
kind of self-worship is instituted, 1 believe none} 
have a better warrant for this indulgence than 
creaturely pride, which instead of-eing nourished | 
and cherished, should be immediately slain, It! 
seems to me that if we were individually wearing | 
the image and impress of the Holy One, we} 
would have no desire to treasure up our own, but| 
would feel restrained from countenancing the| 
lying vanities of a world that lieth in wickedness, | 





of its members to come out from the world’s 
maxims, its vanities and its sins, and to be a sepa- 
rate people; well would it be for us, were this our 
condition now; but how like Ephraim, many of 
us have mixed ourselves with the people, stran- 
gers have devoured our strength and we know it 
not. May it not be said of us, “I planted thee a 
noble vine, wholly a right seed. How then art 
thou turned into the degenerate plant of a strange 
vine unto me.” O that we might individually be 
made willing to enter into the vineyard of our 
own hearts, labouring to have all things set in 
order there; and then become co-workers, under 
the guidance of best Wisdom, for the removal out | 
of the church, of those things which mar its beauty 
and disturb its peace. Then might we hope that 


energy. To people older, who are naturally 
nervous, and particularly to the phlegmatic, to- 
bacco may be comparatively harmless, but even 
to these it is worse than useless, We would 
particularly warn boys who want to be anybody 
in the world, to shun tobacco as a deadly 
poison,” — Selected, 


SS 


GLEANINGS FOR ‘ THE FRIEND.” 


In no heathen country has superstition become 
so firmly rooted in the national mind, as in India ; 
aided, as it is, by caste, by the impress of anti- 
quity, by the powerful arm of a numerous and 
influential priesthood, and above all, by the sanc- 
tion, the openly-avowed countenance and encour- 





agement of the British authorities, As regards 


He who afflicteth not willingly, would dispel the | all the educational establishments connected with 
clouds that hang over us, and cause his light to| the government of India, it is positively forbidden 


shine. 
Ohio, Second mo. 1854. 
ed 


Selected. 


EARTH'S ANGELS. 


Why come not spirits from the realms of glory, 
To visit earth as in the days of old? 
The times of sacred writ and ancient story? 
Is heaven more distant? or has earth grown cold? 


Oft have I gazed when sunset clouds receding, 
Waved like rich banners of a host gone by, 

To catch the gleam of some white pinion speeding 
Along the confines of the glowing sky ;— 


And oft, when midnight stars in distant chil!ness, 1 


Were calmly burning, listened late and long ; 
But Nature’s pulse beat on in solemn stillness, 
Bearing no echo of the seraph’s song. 


To Bethlehem’s air was their last anthem given, 
When other stars before The One grew dim? 
Was their last presence known in Peter’s prison ? 

Or where exulting martyrs raised their hymn? 


And are they all within the veil departed? 
There gleams no wing along the empyrean now; 
And many a tear from human eyes have started, 
Since angel touch has calmed a mortal brow. 


No; earth has angels, though their forms are moulded, 
But of such clay as fashions all below; 

Though harps are wanting, and bright pinions folded, 
We know them by the love-light on their brow. 


I have seen angels by the sick one’s pillow; 
Theirs was the soft tone and the soundless tread ; 
Where smitten hearts were drooping like the willow, 
They stood “ between the living and the dead.’’ 


And if my sight by earthly dimness hindered 
Beheld no hovering cherubim in air, 

I doubted not,—for spirits know their kindred,— 
They smiled upon the wingless watchers there. 


There have been angels in the gloomy prison,— 
In crowded halls,—by the lone widow's hearth ; 
And where they passed the fallen have uprisen,— 
The giddy paused,—the mourner’s hope had birth. 


I have seen one whose eloquence commanding 
Roused the rich echoes of the human breast, 

The blandishments of wealth and ease withstanding, 
That hope might reach the suffering and oppressed. 


O, many a spirit walks the earth unheeded, 
That when its veil of sadness is laid down, 

Shall soar aloft with pinions unimpeded, 
And wear its glory like a starry crown. 


eel 


“Tobacco has spoiled and utterly ruined thou- 
sands of boys, inducing a dangerous precocity, 
developing the passions, softening and weakening 
the bones, and greatly injuring the spinal mar- 
row, the brain, and the whole nervous fluid. A 
boy who early and freely smokes, or otherwise 
largely uses tobacco, is never known to make a 
man of much energy of character, and generally 


\to introduce the subject of Christianity in any 
|way. Not a volume that makes any allusion to 
the gospel is permitted ; not even the name of the 
|Saviour, not the merest idea of the Creator, is 
| allowed to pass the lips of any within those insti- 
\tutions of a Christian government! Professors 
| who dare to infringe these stringent laws are dis- 
|missed; native pupils who openly become con- 
| verts to Christianity, are not permitted to remain 
as students; and even for an officer of govern- 
ment college to pen an article advocating Chris- 
|tian views for a local periodical, is visited with 
‘the heavy displeasure of the higher powers, 
It is not difficult to picture the sad results of 
\this state of things. Year by year the evil grows. 
|Thousands upon thousands of young men are 
|turned loose upon the world infidels in heart and 
practice. Profligate and unprincipled in their 
\lives, and becoming the heads of families, they 
| propagate the vice and atheism engendered by 
ithe British College, to future generations. It has 
been stated on authority too good to be doubted, 
\that of between 50 and 60 pupils of the Govern- 
ment Hindoo College at Calcutta, who were pri- 
\vately questioned by their principal as to their 
| belief in any creed, four only expressed their be- 
lief in the religion of the Vedas, a few were unde- 
'eided, and the remainder openly avowed their 
‘utter disbelief in Brahminism and all other creeds. 
|'This fact is too well known in India to need con- 
firmation, Yet, notwithstanding this powerful 
|antagonism, it is gratifying to know that Christi- 
|anity is making some progress even in India, and 
[that it advances in a regularly increasing ratio. 
|During ten years preceding 1812, but 161 Hin- 
|doos had made prolession of Christianity. With- 
\in the next ten years, the number amounted to 
'403. The following decade witnessed the pro- 
fession of 647, and the period ending 1842, as 
many as 1055, ‘The ten years just past, it is 
| estimated, have seen not less than 2000 embrac- 
|ing the Christian prolession, 
| Solomon Northup, a coloured citizen of New 
| York, was in the year 1841, decoyed to the city 
of Washington, and there kidnapped and sold 
into slavery. It was twelve years before he was 
}able to make known to his triends his condition 
land location. By the intervention of Governor 
|Hunt, of New York, and several influential citi- 
zens of that State and of Louisiana, he was in the 
year 1853 restored to his wife and children, after 
having endured for ten years the terrible suffer- 
ings incident to the condition of slavery, under a 
|severe and unfeeling master. That long period 
|was spent on the cotton plantation of Edwin 
| Epps, of Bayou Beeuf, on the Red River, The 
narrative of his sufferings, edited by David Wil- 





What abundant evidence we have, that in the/lacks physical and muscular, as well as mental |son, of Whitehall, has been published. ‘The tol- 
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lowing is his account of the cultivation and pick- 
ing of cotton, as experienced by himself. 

The ground is prepared by throwing up beds! 
or ridges with the plough. The women as fre-| 
quently as the men perform this labour ; feeding, 
currying and taking care of their teams, and in| 
all respects doing the field and stable work. The 
beds or ridges are six feet wide. A plough drawn 
by one mule is then run along the top of the ridge | 
or centre of the bed, making the drill, into which 
a girl usually drops the seed. Behind her comes| 
a mule and harrow, covering up the seed. This| 
is done in the months of March and April. When 
there are no cold rains the cotton usually makes 
its appearance in a week, In the eight or ten 
days afterwards the first hoeing is commenced. 
This is performed in part also by the aid of the 
plough and mule. The plough passes as near as| 
possible to the cotton on both sides, throwing the | 
furrow from it. Slaves follow with their hoes| 
cutting up the grass and cotton, leaving hills two 
and a-half feet apart. This is called scraping 
cotton. In two weeks more commences the sec- | 
ond hoeing. This time the furrow is thrown to-| 
wards the cotton. Only one stalk, the largest, is| 
now lefi standing in each hill. In another fort- 
night it is hoed the third time, throwing the fur- 
row towards the cotton in the same manner as 
before, and killing all the grass between the rows, 
About the Ist of July, when it is one foot high or| 
thereabouts, it is hoed the fourth and last time, 
Now the whole space between the rows is plough- 
ed, leaving a deep water furrow in the centre, 
During all these hoeings the overseer or driver 
follows the slaves on horseback with a whip. 
The fastest hoer takes the lead row. He is usu- 
ally abou: a rod in advance of his companions. 
If one of them passes him he is whipped. If one} 
of them falls behind, or is a moment idle, he is| 
whipped, In fact, the lash is flying from morn-| 
ing until night the whole day long. In the latter) 
part of August begins the cotton picking. At this 
time each slave is presented with asack. A strap} 
is fastened to it which goes over the neck holding | 





the mouth of the sack breast high, while the bot- 
tom reaches nearly to the ground, Each one is! 
also presented with a large basket that will hold| 
about two barrels. This is to put the cotton in| 
when the sack is filled. When a new hand is! 
sent for the first time into the field, he is whipped | 


ably was guilty in the least degree in this respect. 
The hands are required to be in the field as soon 
as it is light in the morning, and with the excep- 
tion of ten or fifteen minutes which is given them 


iat noon to swallow their allowance of cold bacon 


they are not permitted to be a moment idle, until 


it is too dark to see; and when the moon is full | 


they oftentimes labour till the middle of the night, 
The day’s work over, in the field, the baskets are 
“toted” to the gin-house where the cotton is 
weighed. A slave never approaches it with his 
basket of cotton but with fear. If it falls short in 
weight—if he has not performed the full task ap- 
pointed him, he knows he must suffer: and if he 
has exceeded it, in all probability, his master will 
measure the next day’s task accordingly. So, 
whether he has too little or too much, his ap- 


proach to the gin-house is always with fear and| 


trembling. Alter weighing, follow the whippings; 
and then the baskets are carried to the cotton- 
house and their contents stored away like hay, all 
hands being sent in totramp itdown. This done, 
the labour of the day is not yet ended by any 
means, 
tive chores, 
swine, another cuts the wood, and so forth, Fi- 
nally, at a late hour, they reach the quarters, 
sleepy and overcome with the long day’s toil, 
Then a fire must be kindled in the cabin, the corn 
ground in the small hand-mill, and supper and 
dinner for the next day in the field prepared. All 
that is allowed them is corn and bacon, which is 
viven out at the corn-crib and smoke-house every 
Sunday morning. Each one receives as his week- 
ly allowance 3% Ibs. of bacon, and corn enough 
to make a peck of meal. That is all—no tea, 
coffee, sugar, and with the exception of a very 
scanty sprinkling now and then, no salt. 
the corn is ground, and fire is made, a slice of 
bacon is cut and thrown upon the coals. The 


majority of slaves have no knife, much less a} 


fork, They cut their bacon with the axe at the 
wood-pile. ‘The corn-meal is mixed with a little 
water, placed in the fire and baked, By this 
time it is usually midnight. The same fear of 
punishment with which they approach the gin- 
house, possesses them again on lying down to get 
a snatch of rest. It is the fear of oversleeping in 
the morning, Such an offence would certainly 
be attended with not less than twenty lashes. ‘The 


Each one must then attend to his respec: | 


When | 





or self-denial ; but when the poor widow casts in 
her two mites, which is all her living, we are sure 
that so exemplary an act of self-denial results 
from a profound sense of her obligation to God. 


od 


From the Annual Monitor for 1854, 
SUSANNA BIGG, 


Susanna Bigg, [formerly Horne,] of Totten. 
ham, a minister, widow of Thomas Bigg, deceas. 
ed Twelfth month 7th, 1852, aged 85 years. 

Although this dear and honoured Friend had 
been long withdrawn from active service, and 
from mingling much with her friends, she is held 
in sweet remembrance by many. 

Of her early life we know very little, but it 
appears from some memoranda, that she was 
early made sensible of the love of her heavenly 
Father, and surrendering her heart to Him, it was 
her earnest desire to yield in simple obedience to 
all his requirings. At this interesting period she 
|frequently enjoyed the company and religious 
| labours of Thomas Scattergood, of Philadelphia, 
| who was long detained in the neighbourhood of 
London ; and there is reason to believe, that his 





| 
| 


One feeds the mules, another the| judicious counsel, and tender Christian sympathy, 
| his watchfulness of conduct, and his concern for 


the prosperity of the Truth, were blessed to her, 
as they were to many others, 

She was acknowledged as a minister by Tot- 
tenham Monthly Meeting, and in the exercise of 
her gift she was, during many years, frequently 
and extensively engaged—visiting Friends in all 
parts of this country, and in Ireland; and was 
absent about three years on a religious visit to 
Friends in America. 

In the year 1819, she married Thomas Bigg, 
of Swansea. She was anxious conscientiously to 
fulfil the domestic duties which devolved upon 
her, and was a kind and judicious mother to his 
six children. Soon after the death of her hus- 
band, our dear Friend returned to Tottenham, 
| where she spent the remainder of her life. Afier 
having, through a long period, been actively en- 
| gaged in the service of her Lord and Master, the 
evening of her day was peaceful and tranquil ; 
‘and in the quiet retirement thus permitted her, 
she was still a preacher of righteousness in her 
life and conversation, 

About eight years before her decease, a slight 
seizure of an apoplectic kind, almost deprived her 





up smartly, and made for that day to pick as fast| softest couches are not to be found in the log} of the power of walking, and rendered her nearly 
as he can possibly. At night it is weighed, so| mansion of the slave. The one whereon I reclin- |incapable of any kind of occupation ; but still her 


that his capability in cotton picking is known. | 


ed year after year was of plank. My pillow was 


|mind was bright. She was able occasionally to 


He must bring in the same weight each night fol-|a stick of wood. ‘The bedding was a horse-blan-| enjoy the company of her friends, and those who 


lowing. If it falls short, a greater or less number 
of lashes is the penalty, An ordinary day’s work | 
is 200 pounds. A slave who is accustomed to} 
picking, is punished if he or she brings in a less| 
quantity than that, 
among them as regards this kind of labour, Some 


ket, and not a rag or shred beside, Moss might 


be used, were it not that it directly breeds a| 


swarm of fleas, 
An hour before daylight the horn is blown. 


There is a great difference} Then the slaves arouse, prepare their breakfast, | submissive spirit. 


fill a gourd with water, in another deposit their 


were privileged to visit her can testify to the 
cheerfulness and sweetness of her spirit. 

She was not exempt from trials, varied in their 
character, but she bore them with a meek and 
She was oflen engaged in 
enumerating the many mercies bestowed upon 


of them seem to have a natural knack which en-|dinner of cold bacon and corn cake, and hurry to| her, acknowledging, with thankfulness, the “ quiet 


ables them to pick with great celerity, and with 
both hands, while others with whatever practice 
or industry, are utterly unable to come up to the 
ordinary standard. Patsey was known as the 
most remarkable picker on Bayou Bauf. She 
picked with both hands, and with such rapidity, 
that 500 pounds a day was not unusual for her, 


the field again, It is an offence invariably fol- 
lowed by a flogging, to be Jound at the quarters 
after daybreak, ‘Ihen the fears and labours ol 
another day begin. Such is the slave's daily life, 
during a period of four months—the time of cot- 
ton-picking, on the shores of Bayou Boeul—a 
region in the midst of gloomy swamps, and con- 


oo? 
granted her amidst her loved relatives 


friends, She was a great admirer of the 
works of nature and art, and, widhout improperly 
indulging in these allowable sources of pleasure, 
ithey afforded her much gratification in some of 
her solitary hours, 

‘To the poor, and those who were in affliction, 


” 


habitation, 
and 





The cotton grows from five to seven feet high, sequently concealed from that public observation | she was a kind and sympathizing friend, and will- 
with many branches interlocking. ‘There are few| which elsewhere tends to restrain the cruelties of | ing to distribute, as she had long been accustomed 


sights more pleasant to the eye, than a wide cot- 
ton field when it is in the bloom, Sometimes the} 
slave picks down one side of a row and back upon | 
the other. It is necessary to be extremely care: | 
ful not to break the branches. ‘Lhe cotton will 
not bloom upon a broken branch. 


slavery. 
————o 
Benevolence.—Benevolence consists more in 
the spirit with which we give than in the amount 
which we contribute. One thing we are to give 


|to do, to those who were in want. She was not 
jonly much interested in the concerns of the reli- 
| gious Society of which she had been so useful a 
|member, but took a lively interest in those bene- 
| volent and religious associations which are calcu- 


Epps never | heed to, that the ‘ love of Christ constraineth us.” |lated to alleviate sullering, benefit in different 


failed to inflict the severest chastisement on the} Rich men may cast large offerings into the trea-| ways our fellow creatures, and promote the cause 
unlucky servant who either carelessly or unavoid- sury without the slightest personal inconvenience | of Truth and righteousness on the earth, 
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Towards the latter part of 1852, the weakness 
of our beloved Friend rapidly increased, and she 
became much oppressed with illness, From a 
faithful servant, to whom she was much attached 
and whose kind attention she had more than thir- 
ty years, we learn most of the particulars of the 
closing scene. 

One day, when sitting in her chair, she said 
with great solemnity, “I believe the work is now 
accomplished.” She was silent for some time, 
and afterwards had read to her the fourteenth 
chapter of John, from which she seemed to derive 
sweet consolation, her countenance indicating that 
she was one of those who could receive our 
blessed Saviour’s word, “ My peace I give unto 
you, not as the world giveth, give 1 unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” 

At another time, when longing to be able to 
sleep a little, she said, “ But what a mercy to 
have peace of mind—perfect peace.” On her 
attendant asking if she were in pain, she replied, 
“Oh no! [ have no pain, 1 am mercifully dealt 
with ; thou must pray with me, that patience may 
be granted to the end; | desire that the Divine 
will may be done. Tell my dear children, that | 
remember them all in love. I am ready, | hope, 
to lie down in rest and peace in the ever blessed 
Redeemer, and in love to all the world. I feel 
no condemnation, before the righteous Judge, the 
everlasting arms are underneath.” 

On taking an affectionate leave of the attend- 
ant, who sincerely loved her mistress, and said to 
her, “What a favour that you are ready and 
waiting ;” she looked very happy, her counte- 
nance beaming with joy, while she replied, * Yes 
—die, to live with Christ in glory,—suffer with 
our Lord to reign.” 

She afierwards appeared to be engaged in fer- 
vent, mental supplication, which was her frequent 
practice during her long illness; and often, when | 
she thought she was quite alone, she would break 
forth in vocal thanksgiving and praise. She fre- 
quently exclaimed, ‘*Oh, how unworthy of the 
mercies bestowed upon me !” 

On one inquiring how she felt, she replied, “ | 
feel such quietness—Oh, what a favour!” 

She was asked the evening previous to her de- 
cease, if she would like the usual portion of scrip- 
ture read to her; she assented, and listened with 
attention ; it seemed to yield her comfort. She 
remained for some time very quiet, and then was 
heard to repeat in a low voice, several passages 
of scripture, The last words were, ** Blessed be 
His holy name.” She sank gradually into a 
sweet sicep, so that the precise time was not 
known at which her spirit left its enfeebled taber- 
nacle, for the place prepared for it, in her Father's 
house in heaven. 





Rural Economy of the Germans. 


The account given by Howitt, of German agri- 
culture, cannot fail to interest our readers, He | 
says: 

Each German has his house, his o:chard, his | 
road-side trees, so laden with fruit, that if he.did 
not carefully prop up and tie together, and in| 
many places hold the boughs together with wood- 
en clamps, they would be torn asunder by their | 
own weight. He has his corn-plot, his plot of | 
mangel-wurtzel, or a place for potatoes, for hemp, | 
&c. He is his own master, and he, therefore, 
and every branch of his family, have the strong- 
est motive for constant exertion. You sce the} 
effect of this in his industry and his economy. 


fruit is dried for winter use. You see it lying in| favours, our humble abasement before him. See- 
the sun to dry. You see strings of them hanging | ing in the light the necessity of this, | have often 
from their chamber windows in the sun, The| fervently petitioned for it, and though painful 
cows are kept up for the greater part of the year, | apprehensions and many fears do generally attend 
and every green thing is collected for them.|a state of spiritual desertion, as if it was some 
Every little nook where the grass grows, by| way or other our own fault, and the consequence 
roadside, and river, and brook, is carefully cut|of some impropriety of conduct, yet, as the eye 
with the sickle, and carried home on the heads of| is kept single to him in submission, and the hun- 
women and children in baskets, or tied in large| ger and thirst after his righteousness maintained, 
cloths. Nothing of any kind that can possibly | such shall at seasons, when it pleaseth him, and 
be made of any use is lost; weeds, nettles, nay,| most certainly when their days of mourning and 
the very goose grass which covers waste places, | conflict here are over, be forever filled_and cloth. 
is cut and taken for the cows, You see the little|ed with it; so that | believe the Lord would have 
children standing in the streets of the villages, in| us to be encouraged to press forward, keeping the 
the streams which generally run down them, busy | mark in view: ‘Be not weary in well-doing, in 
washing these weeds before they are given to the | due season ye shall reap if ye faint not.’ No. 
cattle, | thing hath happened to us, but such things as are 

They carefully collect the leaves of the marsh|common to our fellow pilgrims; though | know 
grass, carefully cut their potato tops for them, the enemy tells a clear contrary story, and would 
and even if other things fail, gather green leaves | have us to believe, that our case and lot is harder 
from the woodlands, One cannot help thinking |and worse than hath fallen to the share of any 





| dried and preserved for winter fodder. 


continually of the enormous waste of such things | 
in England—of the vast quantities of grass on| 
banks, by roadsides, in the openings of plaata- | 
tions, in lanes, in church-yards, where grass from | 
year to year springs and dies, but which if care- | 


fully cut, would maintain many thousand cows 
for the poor. 

To pursue still further this subject of German 
economy. ‘The very cuttings of the vines are 
The tops 


other ; but no credit must be given to him, who 
was a liar from the beginning, and who always 
seeks to cast down those whom he cannot exalt 
above measure. But thou art not ignorant of his 
devices ; the good soldier, thou knowest, must en- 
dure hardness ; and let us always remember Him 
of whom the prophet spake, that he was a man 
|of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; and can 
| we expect to get to heaven without passing through 
'asimilar process? ‘Thou and | have now been long 


and refuse of hemp serve as bedding for the| engaged in the Christian warfare, | humbly trust 
cows ; nay, even the rough stalks of the poppies, | not altogether unsuccessfully, we can be at no 
after the heads have been gathered for oil, are| great distance from the end of the Christian race; 
saved, and all these are converted into manure the crown is at the end of it, laid up for, and 
for the land. 





In Germany nothing is lost. The produce of | 
the trees and the cows is carried to market ; niuch 





children are sent into the woods to gather moss, 
and all our readers familiar with Germany will 
remember to have seen them coming homeward 
with large bundles of this on their heads, In au- 
tumn the falling leaves are gathered and stacked 
for the same purpose. 
us lie and rot in the woods, are carefully co!lect- 
ed and sold for lighting fires. 


In short, the economy and care of the German | 


peasants is an example to all Europe. They 
have for years, nay, ages, been doing that as re- 
gards agricultural management, to which the 
British public is but just now beginning to open 
its eyes. Time, also, is as carefully economized 
as everything else. ‘They are early risers, as 
may well be conceived, when the children, many 
of whom come from a considerable distance, are 
in school at six in the morning. As they tend 
their cattle or their swine, the knitting never 
ceases, and hence the quantities of stockings and 
other household things which they accumulate 
are astonishing. 


——— 


Letter of John Thorp. 
“Second month 2d, 1798. 
“Though | have not written to thee for a long 
time, it would be great injustice to suppose | had 
forgotten thee ; | do not even suspect thee on the 
same account, and | am not willing to be sus- 
pected ; | remember thee ofien, my dear friend, | 


believe in the manner thou would wish me, ac- | 


cording to ability and strength afforded; and | 
have the comfort elso to believe thou art gracious- 
ly remembered of God; yet, like a wise and ten- 
der father, he knoweth how to preserve his peo- 
ple humble, and io a state of deep abasement 
before him, because he knoweth, who knoweth all 
things, that it is best and salest for us. 1 have, 
indeed, ofien observed with humble admiration, 


the unfailing wisdom of his discipline in this re-| 


spect; always increasing with all his gilts and 


The fir cones, which with | 


When these are not sufficient, the | shall be given to those who love the appearing of 


ithe Lord, the righteous Judge; which | have no 
| doubt is thy case; I pray that it may evermore be 
mine. Give my love to thy wile, who I believe 
hath made great progress in that way that will 
‘end in peace. O how | long, how I wish to en- 
courage all my fellow pilgrims to persevere in the 
high way to the kingdom, and in an especial 
|manner such as have been long on their journey, 
and are at no great distance from the heavenly 
country, that the strength of all such may be so 
renewed, that they may run without being weary, 
that they may walk and not faint.” 
i 

Vegetable Instinct.—l\ a pan of water be placed 
within six inches of either side of the stem of a 
young pumpkin or vegetable marrow, it will, in 
the course of the night, approach it, and will be 
found in the morning with one of its leaves float- 
ing on the water, ‘This experiment may be con- 
tinued nightly, until the plant begins to fruit. If 
a prop be placed within six inches of a young 
convolvulous, or scarlet runner, it will find it, 
'although the prop may be shifted daily. If, afier 
it has twined some distance up the prop, it be un- 
wound, and twined in the opposite direction, it 
will return to its original position, or die in the 
attempt; yet notwithstanding, if two of those 
plants grow near each other, and have no stake 
around which they can entwine, one of them will 
alter the direction of its spiral, and they will 
twine round each other. 

Duhamel placed some kidney beans in a cylin- 
der of moist earth; alter a short time they com- 
menced to germinate, of course sending the plume 
upwards, to the light, and the root down into the 
soil. After a few days the cylinder was turned 
one-fourth round, and again and again this was 
repeated, until an entire revolution oi the cylinder 
was completed. ‘I'he beans were then taken out 
of the earth, and it was found that both the plume 
and radicle had bent to accommodate themselves 
ito every revolution, the one in its effurts to 
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ascend perpendicularly, and the other to descend, 
they had formed a perfect spiral. But although 
the natural tendency of the roots is downwards, if 
the soil beneath be dry, and any damp substance 
be above, the roots will ascend to reach it. 

It is said of our blessed Saviour, that “ he was 
led as a sheep to the slaughter ; that when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, 
threatened-not.” And if he, the Lord of glory, 
suffered thus meekly and unjustly from his own 
creatures, with what face can we ever complain 
of any injury done to us? 
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The Memorial of the Meeting for Sufferings in 
Philadelphia, against the extension of Slavery and 
the repeal of the 8th section of the ‘* Missouri Com- 
promise,” published in our last number, was present- 
ed last week to the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives. Copies were likewise furnished to the Pre- 
sident, and to each member of Congress, and also 
forwarded to the Governors of each of the States. 





The prominent plea put forth by the authors 
and supporters of the bill now before Congress, 
providing territorial governments for Kansas and 
Nebraska, to excuse the clause permitting the 
extension of slavery among the settlers of that 
extensive reyion, is, that the principle of self- 
government | es at the foundation of all our repub- 
jican institutions, and therefore Congress has no 
right to impose restrictions before hand on a com- 
munity clothed with authority to legislate for 
itself; but it must be left to adopt such a social 
system and such laws as it may deem applicable 
to the circumstances under which it may be 
placed. 

However true such a principle might be in re- 
ference to a community isolated from and inde- 
pendent of all others, it is untrue and inapplicable 
10 one which in common with others, forms, or is 
1o form part of a general government, and has 


duties and obligations resting upon it, relating to| 


that general government, and to the other co- 
ordinate parts. The* Constitution of the Uniied 
States rejects the principle now avowed, by pro- 


viding that each State added to the Union, shall | 


have a particular form of government, and re- 
stricting the several States from exercising the 
right of self-government in many important par- 
liculars, 

Were this principle of self-government, (so 
lauded on the present occasion in order to dazzle 
the people, and keep them from discerning the 
iniquity it is designed to conceal,) carried out, it 
would necessarily destroy the system of slavery 
which our venal politicians are manifesting their 
willinguess to extend; and it is set at naught by 
the mere introduction of the term into the phrase- 
ology of the bill. How absurd, and may we not 
say, how degrading it is, for American statesmen 
to declaim about “ self-government” as a “ funda- 
mental principle” in our * glorious republic,” | 
while bringing forward and urging the adoption | 


unbridled passions of their oppressors may dictate. 
Where can we find any two things more diame- 
trically opposed than the principle of self-govern- 
ment, and such a system as this. 

Nor is there any more truth or force in the as- 
sertion, that the “ peculiar institution” of the South | 
is part of their social system, and therefore they 
should have the right conferred upon them by the 
government, to carry it into any territory belong- 
ing to the United States. Apply this reasoning, 
if reasoning it can be called, to polygamy, the 
‘* peculiar institution” of the Mormons, and see if 
the country would tolerate a Congress that would 
pass laws leaving it optional with the inhabitants 
of a Territory or a State, in the exercise of the 
right of self-government, to make polygamy their 
social system. Such an act would not only bring 
upon our Government the scorn of the civilized 
world, but the people would rise up, and with one 
accord erase the degrading biot from the statute 
book. And why? because Christianity forbids it ; 
and Christianity underlies everything in our 
** glorious republic,” which has any good in it. 

Our political and social systems are supposed 
to rest on Christian principles, and though habit, 
self-interest, or a want of serious consideration 
continue to betray the multitude into many evils 
sanctioned by long practice, yet any legislative 
act which would be generally recognized as a 
gross violation of those principles, would certainly 
be frowned down, ‘Therefore, although many of 
the men now entrusted with the management of 
the affairs of the nation, act as though they cared 
but little for those principles, yet few even of 
them would be base and daring enough, under the 
pretext of carrying out the principles of self- 
government, to concoct and urge the passage of a 
law, that, in providing for the establishment of a 
Territory, or the admission of a State, should con- 
tain a clause expressly stating that polygamy 
might be practised by the citizens, if such should’ 
be the will of the majority. 

But prolific of evil as this “ peculiar institution” 
of the Mormons, must be, it is not more opposed 
to Christian principles than slavery, and its fruits 
can hardly be a greater concentration of sinful| 
enormities than those that spring out of the “ pe-| 
culiar institution” of the South. ‘I‘here is no other | 
system tolerated in a Christian land, which is so| 
|calculated to stimulate the passions, while it ne- 
cessarily removes the restraints to their indul- 
gence. Jefferson, who was himself a slaveholder, 
and had experience in the moral effects of the 
isystem, says, “the whole commerce between | 
|master and slave is a perpetual exercise of the| 
most boisterous passions, the most unremitting 
|despotisin on the one part, and degrading submis- 
sion on the other.” “The parent storms, the| 
ichild looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, 
|puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller | 
'slaves, gives a loose rein to his worst passions, 
}and thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised in 





tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with ‘ odious | 
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his agony he showed gigantic strength, and actually 
forced the staple from the tree, and bounded from the 
burning mass! But he instantly fell pierced with rifle 
balls, and then his body was thrown into the flames and 
consumed, to show that no such being had ever existed, 
Nearly four thousand slaves from the neighbouring 
plantations were present as at a moral lesson. Nume. 
rous speeches were made by the magistrates and min- 
isters of religion to the slaves, warning them that the 
same fate awaited them if they proved rebellious to their 
owners.”—WN. Y. Tribune. 


A system which, under any circumstances, 
requires such a barbarous and revolting spec. 
tacle to uphold it, which so demoralizes a 
community, that “ magistrates and ministers of 
religion, who are supposed to be the better class, 
not only stand by as approving spectators of the 
horrible cruelties practised on the poor black, be. 
cause he had ‘struck a white man,” but make 
use of its sickening tortures as a warning, by 
which they might impress on the assembled slaves 
the fate that awaited them if they dared to prove 
** rebellious to their owners,” can surely claim no 
greater privileges than polygamy, and our Go. 
vernment cannot escape a deserved odium, should 
it persist in breaking down the barrier it has itself 
erected to prevent the spread of its baneful and 
destructive influences. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 

By the Africa steamship, we have advices from Liver- 
pool to the 29th ult. 

No further news from the seat of war, except a move- 
ment of large bodies of Russian troops towards Kalafat. 
The Czar’s conduct still evasive. Austria has ordered 
40,000 troops to Hungary. 

UNITED STATES.—The Nebraska Bill is still unde- 
cided in the Senate. 

New York.—Arrival of steamship Star of the West, 
bringing $1,000,000 in gold dust. Deaths last week, 
496—small pox 57. 

Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia, deaths, 202. The news 
by the Africa has caused a fall both in wheat and flour. 
Sale yesterday of 3000 bushels good red wheat, at $1.90 
per bushel. 


WHITELAND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Those intending to apply for the Summer Term, are 
desired to do so, before the end of next month. For 
particulars, address 

YARDLEY WARNER, 
Warren Tavern P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Second mo. 11th, 1854. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street; William Bettle, No. 
14 South Third street; John C. Allen, No. 179 South 
Fifth street, and No. 227 North Front street ; Horatio C. 
Wood, No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut street; 
William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 
South Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No. 32 South Second street; John M. Whi- 
tall, No. 161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—William Thomas, 
No. 242 N. Fifth street. George R. Smith, No. 487 
Arch street. George G. Williams, No. 244 N. Fifth 
street. 





peculiaruies, To what extent this “ odious pe- 


cularity” may become impressed upon a commu- | 


nity, may be judged by the following transaction, | 
|uarrated in a paper published in a slave State. 


“The burning of a negro alive near the city of 


Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worthington. 
Matron.—Elizabeth B. Hopkins. 





|  Correction.—In the notice of the decease of William 
| Forster, in our last number, the word “city” was mis- 


printed for country. 


of an act that provides for the introduction, into a | Natchez, an account of which appears in the Natchez — 
region heretofure by solemn legislative enactment | Free Trader, is frightful. The slave struck a white man, 


Diep, at his residence, near Mount Union, Stark Co., 





; : : > jand the Democracy of that region, not waiting for jus- 
dedicated to freedom forever, of a system that) : tae See | 


not only gives to one class of men the legal right | 


to exercise absolute and uncontrolled power over | while he showed the greatest indifference. poas 
another class, whom it deprives of all free agency, | chivalry had arranged the pile, in reply to a question if) "8 of Friends, Ohio. 


but which in its cruel disregard of the dictates of 
religion and humanity, reduces this down-trodden 
class to the condition of chattels, to be bought aud | 


tice to take its course, inflicted Lynch law. The victim 
was chained to a tree, faggots were placed around him, 
When the 


he had anything to say, he is reported to have warned 
all slaves to take example by him, and asked the pray- 
ers of those around. He then asked for a drink of water, 
aud after quafting it said—“ Now set fire, | am ready to 


| Ohio, on the 2nd of Twelfth month last, of dropsy of 
| the chest, Jesse Ser, formerly of Berks Co., Pa., in the 

34th year of his age; a member of Salem Monthly Meet- 
i Many that knew and loved him 
| mourn their loss; but we humbly trust he is gathered 
| to the home of the righteous. 
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sold, tortured and destroyed, as the caprice or the| go in peace.” When the flames began to burn him, in| No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chesnut street. 
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